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shied at the astronomic exactions proposed against
the vanquished. He loathed profiteering and the
meanness behind it. There is evidence that he person-
ally would have agreed to a levy on capital. While he
might have been excited by the noise of battle and by
the exercise of finding language to match those great
events of which he had with a few others shared the
centre, he knew and felt the millions of tragedies
behind the din, the shouting and the drama. Churchill
may exult in emergency but he does not lack imagina-
tion.
The liberal, the radical and the democrat within
him sought for a means whereby mankind could win
an honourable escape from these manifold horrors.
He was attracted by the great purpose of the League
of Nations. Since the War Churchill has had many
kinds of political companions including the most
extreme die-hards. To many of them the League has
been some new thing invented to be ridiculed by the
opponents of change. But search Churchill's speeches
and you will never find the faintest echo of this folly.
On the contrary to him the League has always been
"a great and august institution." But he saw from its
birth that its value would be lost if it had not the means
of enforcing its decisions. The Rule of Law needed to
be sustained by power. In The Aftermath Churchill
dreams about the might-have-been. A new mechanical
force contemptuous of frontiers had developed mira-
culously under the pressure of hostilities. Why should
not the Air Forces be pledged to the service of the
League of Nations? Failure to appreciate and analyse
these convictions has led Churchill's critics to charge
him with "instability."
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